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RI5P0ET ON THE CONTINUANCE OF PEOTEOTION *^0 THE EftOM 
AND STEEL INDUBTEY 


The Iron and StM indnstry has been a protected industry anc® 

_ ^ 1924 when the Steel Industry Protection Act 

]»eteence to the passed. So far, there have been three 

*®**’“' main tariiE inquiries into the case of thia 

industry in 1924, 1926 and 1934. In between there were three supple¬ 
mentary inquiries in 1924, 192.'i and 1930, end five special inquiries Jor 
the subsidiary industries in 1926, 1927> 1929, 1931 and 1933. The* last 
main tariff inquiry into this industry was held in 1934:, and the scheln^. 
of protec^tt sanctioned as a result was to remain in force for sevei 
years till Slst March 1941. Before, however, this protection expired, 
"World War II intervened, and the protective duties enjoyed by th« 
industry were continued by Continuation Acte, the last extension bein^it 
agreed to by the Central Legislature in April 1946 for a period of one 
year (till 31st March 1947). On this occasion an undertaking was 
given by Government that in the meantime the ease of the industry 
would bo examined before a final deciskin was made in regard to the 
grant of further protection to the industry. In pursuance of tiiis under¬ 
taking, the case for examining the necessity, or otherwise of continii- 
iiig the existing measure of protection to this industry was referred to 
the Board by Government in their letter No. 134-T(36)l46, dated the 
19th lU'cvunber 1046 (Appeudi.x I). This reference was siib.sequ.cuUy 
confirmed in the 'Commerce Department Kesolution No. 28 T(6)l46, 
dated the 20th January 1947 (Appendix II). 

2. The request of Government to the Board was to investigate the 
_ - - claim of thi.s industry to continued enjoyment 

erms of rc erence. protection at the existing or at a reduced 

or enhanced scale for a further period of one year, Government felt 
that many of the economic nneertainties which had made it impossible 
to. conduct a detailed inquiry during the war were still continuing, 
and they, therefoi’e, suggested, as an alternative method that the 
Tariff Board might hold a summary discussion with the representatives 
of the industry and other interested parties for the purpose of formu¬ 
lating its conclusions. Government desired that in making its recom- 
moiKialious the Board should bear in mind the interests of both the 
manufacturers and the comsumers. As a decision had to Im taken well 
before the commencement of the budget session to enable Government 
to introduce the necessary legislative measures in lime. Government 
further desired that the Board should forward its considered opinion, 
as regards the degree of protection to be continued to this indiwtry hr 
the end of January if possible. 


3. In view of the fact that the time at the disposal of the Board 
A f (ixtremely short, and it was impossible 

Metaod of inquiry. ^ full-fledged inquiry involving the 

determination of costs of production and landed costs of import for 
equation of domestic and foreign prices, ft was decided to compile such 
data as could easily be gathered from Government publications and 
records and to discuss with the reiwcsentatiyes of the industry and 
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other interested parties as to what aetiou should be taken Wi^en viit 
existing protective duties expired on, the 31st March 1947. In order to 
have as comprehensive a picture as possible, the Board decided to invite 
representatives of the main producers, secondary producers and manu¬ 
facturers of special items such as, tinplate, wire and wire nails, etc., 
importers, merchants and certain other individuals having an intimate 
knowledge of the industry to attend a conference for discussion of the 
principal issues. A list of the associations and persons to whom invita¬ 
tions for the conference were issued will be found in Appendix III. 
The main producers, associations and others interested in the subject 
were also asked to submit their views in writing a few days before the 
conference was due to meet. In spite of the shortness of the notice, 
most of the associations and persons invited to this conference were 
able to attend it, thus giving it a representative character.. The con¬ 
ference wa,s held in the Office of the Board in Bombay on the 27th 
January 1947, and a list of the persons who attended it is given in 
Appendix IV. On the 28th January 1947 Representatives of the main 
and secondary producers met the Board in camera and placed before 
it their ^iews on special subjects in whcih they were interested. 

4. (a) Objects of the conference .—The Board explained to the con- 
Beview of proceed- the purpose for which it had beer, 

ings of the conference. fioiiveiled. It was pointed out that since it had 

not been jiossible to give sufficient time to the 
manufacturers and other iutere-stpr] parties to think over the whole problem 
and come fully prepared with facts and figures in support of their res¬ 
pective views, it was not proposed to go into the details of costs of 
production, Isridefl costs of imports, equation of prices, efficiency 
equipment and organization of the inidu.stry, these being matters really 
suitable for a detailed tariff inquiry. The question would have to be 
consider'ed on general principles, taking into account such salient 
features as stood out prominently under the present-day conditions. It 
was pointed out that under the present scheme of protection, the iron 
and steel industry included rolled steel, fabricated steel, tinplate, wire 
and wire nails and certain categories of iron and iron products. These 
wer'e required in considerable quantities by such large industries as 
structural engineering, housing, ship-buildiug, locomotive, manufactur® 
of machinery, motor-cars, rivercraft, armaments, as well as for numer¬ 
ous other purposes, such as agricultural implements, cans and contain¬ 
ers, furniture, window frames, holts, nuts, rivets, etc. In fact, taking an 
overall picture of the numerous uses of the products of this industry, 
it may he said that iron and steel constitute the framework on which 
the whole industrial structure of a country is built. 

(b) Supply a/nd demand .—The con.ference was next asked to con¬ 
sider the question of supply and demand for iron and steel ag it affected 
India at present. It was pointed out that the present production of 
steel in India was estimated at just over a million'tons per annum 
while according to the most conservative estimate India would need 
ewer 2 million tons per annum in 1947 rising to a peak demand of 3 
million tons per annum in the course of the next seven yiears. It was 
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clear therefore, that India’s main need at the present moment was an 
abundant supply of steel and that until India was in a position to be 
self sumcient which according to the Iron and Steel (Major) Panel woula 
take about seven years, nothing should be done which might impede 
the flow of this essential material into the country. The diversion or 
steel from peacetime to Avai' purposes and tlie great destruction of 
materials during the war has resulted in an overall world shortage 
which was likely to continue for the next few years. In spite of the 
mighty efforts which were. Ir-iiig made in the foreign countries to step 
up production of steel it was extremely doubtful if any large surpluses 
of steel would be available for export to India, judging from the recent 
trend of imports Avhieh were only a fraction of India’s defleit as repre¬ 
sented by the difference between her production and demand. Apart 
from thle question of volume of imports which are likely to come into 
India in the near future the conference was also asked to take into 
consideration the prices of imported products which in many cases were 
stated to be much higher than of the corresponding qualities of Indian 
products. 

(e) Position of the imdustry.—Ths industry was further asked to 
consider that it had attained its present stature partly under the shelter 
of protection which it had enjoyed during the last 22 years and Partly 
with the help of bounties received from the State during a part of this 
period. Even before 1939 ivhen as a result of the scare caused by 
rumonr.s of v/ar in Europe the prices of iron and steel product? rose 
sharpl.v, the industry had become virtually independent of protection, 
while during the last seven years, as a result of the abnormal condi¬ 
tions regarding short supplies and lack of competition from abroad, it 
had been placed in an exceptionally strong and favourable position. 
During these years it had made large profits and accumulated consi¬ 
derable reserves. The conditions regarding short supplies and lack 
of competition from abroad were likely to persist for some time to come, 
and the industry was, therefore, asked seriou.sly to consider whether the 
time w*as not ripe for it to stand on its own legs without the support of 
protection-CT assistance from the State. If, in spite of the exceptionally 
strong position in which the industry had been placed, it still felt that 
it could not dispense with protection, it should be prepared to answer 
the question whether it was ever likely to be placed in more favourable 
circumstances for' this purpose. The industry could not ignore the view 
that protection should be regarded as a temporary expedient intended to 
enable a struggling or distressed indu.stry to survive foreign competition 
either in the initial stages or dluring depression and that one of the con¬ 
ditions on Avhicli protection c-Ould be justified was that the industry 
would within a reasonable time be in a Position to dispense with it. The 
Conference was informed t'ha* when the last extension was arreed to 
by the Legislature in April these views were ve’»v stronvlv ex¬ 

pressed br'’ several members, and the Tjogislature agreed to the exten 
sion with a good deal of he.sitation Tod reluctance. 

(d) Written replies of the prodw-rs .—Tlie conferen-’e wa- informed 
that when the Board notifictl its inimtion t’ eafl this (.nnfereT'ee, 
it askCfT for the tentative views ,of _ the three may-- r)T-odueing 
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interests certain secondary prwiucers including the re-roUem 

^ iJdividnals interested in the growth and development of 
the industry. In the written replies one principal producer had 
stated trat‘‘ there was now no justification for the levy of P^tective 
duties hut had urged that “ if Government decided on a 
poMcy of protection for the key industries of the country 
Board inquiries were ordered, this industry on wJiich the fu ure 
trial development of the country depends should be given the first 
place ’’. Another principal producer had stated that ‘‘ the ind^try 
required no protection buit only safeguards against dupapmg ^ 
had, however, been urged that “since foreign competition might 
revive at any moment, protective duties should remain on the btatute 
Book but that their levy should be suspended until such time as their 
imposition again became necessary ”, It was further urged that we 
should not tinker with the protection of a major industry on the basis 
of abnormal transient circumstances prevailing today, particularly 
when the removal or reduction of protective duties is unlikely to 
stimulate competition so as to reduce prices for the benefit of the com¬ 
mon man. The conference was also asked to take note of the recom¬ 
mendations in the first report of the Iron and Steel (Major) Panel, on 
which the principal stee] producers were represented, and which after 
giving due consideration to the question, of protection came to the con¬ 
clusion that the industry should he retained in the list of profosted 
industries, but that power should be taken by Government to keep 
the protective duties in abeyance until their reimposition in any par¬ 
ticular ease became necessary, 

(e) Issues for consideration .—After assuring the conference that the 
Board had an open mind on the subject and would give every con¬ 
sideration to the views expres.sed either at this_ conferenee or in camera 
-ind the facts and figures which might be cited therefor, the con¬ 
ference was asked to consider which of the following alternatives or 
a combination of any of these alternatives would best meet the re¬ 
quirements of to-day :— 

(i) Maintaining the present protection for a further period of 
one year and stipulating the institution of a Tariff Board 
inquiry into the industry in the mehntime. 


(ii) Keeping the industry on the list of protected industries, 
hut holding in abeyance, wholly or partly, the protec¬ 
tive duties on some or all products of the industry 
through an executive order under the Sea Customs Act 
or the Indian Tariff Act subject to the institution of a 
Tariff Board inquiry whenever the need fof the reimpo¬ 
sition of any of these duties arose. 

Ciii) Holding that under the present circumstances the industry 
does not require the continuance of protection, which may 
therefore be terminated, leaving it to Government to im¬ 
pose such revenue duties as might he decided upon on 
biidiretary considerations. 
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({) Burden of proof on the industry industry -was asked to 
bear in mind the fact that if it asked for continuation of protection 
in one form or another, even to the extent of keeping its name on the 
list of protected industries without imposition of any protective 
duties, the burden of proving that further extension was necessary 
under the conditions of to-daj'^ rested heavily upon it. Such proof 
must be based upon economic rather than upon sentimental or psycho¬ 
logical consider atiohs;’and should be justified broadly on the follow¬ 
ing grounds :— 

(i) that there exists competition against which the indigen¬ 

ous industry requires pi'otection ; 

(ii) that the protection required is of a temporary duration 

and will be dispensed with within a leasonable period ; 

"(ii)) that the co?t to the consumer arising from protection is 
reduced to the minimum ; and 

(iv) that the industry is run on sound business lines. 

It was pointed out that even if as a ■••esult of this inquiry .pro¬ 
tection was removed, it would not debar the industry from asking 
for it at any future date, should the circumstances change materially 
and sliould the industry, regarding the vital nature of which there 
were no two opinions, be thr'eatened by competition from abroad. 
The industry was asiicd not to lay too much ci!'T)has3s on ,{he^ point 
that Government machinery was slow, and that the pace of^ competi¬ 
tion might outstrip Government inquiry and action. Such conditions 
might liave pre^'ailed in the past, but, it was nointed out that quicker 
action could confidently be expected in the fidure, and tliat,^ in. any 
case, no competition wa.s likely to overtake the industry within six 
months, which was a sufficient-Iy him’' neriorl the tariff macliiuery 
to be put into operation and .Government to take action in the matter. 

(g) Consumer's interests. —The industry was asked to bear in mind 
the weight to be attached to the interests of tlie consumer, and to sug¬ 
gest, if possible. waj’S and means by which the, iron and steel prices 
could be reduced, thereby affording the much-needed relief to the con¬ 
sumer 'who had been s'tarved of iron and steel products during the 
last seven years. It was pointed out that the. steel position, was still 
veiy tight and ti'c main puoblem was one of supply to meet the growing 
demand. In view of this, even though the imports were a fraction of 
the pre-war volume and even though bigger imports might not be ex¬ 
pected in the near future, they would afford a certain amount of relief, 
however small, to the hard-pressed consumer, 

(h) Special points for consideration. —The conference was further 
asked to apply its mind to the consideration of some special points. 
The first point was that if the industry failed to make out a ease for 
continuation of protection in any form and if the existing protective 
dutie.s were replaced by revenue duties, what effect such a step would 
Lave upon the volume rud prices of the varieties imported from different 
eonntrie.s. It ■'vas asked to consider whether the substitrition of pro- 
tt elit e duties by cuirrent revenue duties would help in increasing the 
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flow ('? imports into tie eouiitry, or whether it would create an ano- 
malou ; rptuat'cii in which the position regarduig the sa])piy »■, (‘.ertnin 
essentiaI. types or materials might become even woi'se tliai: at present. 
The second point which the industry was asked to consider was the 
question of duties on special items such as alloy, tool and special steels 
as well as secondary products. It was mentioned that some of these 
products were the subject of special inquiries which were pending 
before the Board, but that in the meantime, the question should be 
oonsidered in a general way as to what exceptions, if any^ should be 
made for special items of removal of protection to the iron and .steel 
industry was decided upon. It would be necessary in this connection 
to consider, algo in a general way, the question of co-relating the prices 
of secondary products in the light of the findings in regard to the pri¬ 
mary or semi-finished materials and whether the institution of a special 
inquiry for this purpose was called for. 

5. (la) Primary producers .—Opening the case, for the industrjp Sir 
Industry^B casa for Ardeshir Dalai, speaking on behalf of Tatas, 
protection. said that as early as 1937 the Chairman of 

Tatas had stated that so far as they ’«mre concerned they did not need 
any protection except against dumping. They still adhered to that 
view, but were of the opinion that the present scheme of protection 
should be maintained. They felt that the nresent abnormal time was 
not a suitable occasion for an elaborate inquiry and that protective 
duties made no difference to the price of iron and steel products to the 
consumers. They further felt that removal of protection would in¬ 
volve Government in loss of revenue, which was badly needeu iv.J 
undertaking many schemes of reeonstruetion. Sir Ardeshir also stated 
that if tlje industries were to be develor>ed on a large scale an 1 in a 
speedy manner, the old principals of protection would have to be changed 
and. he hoped that the new Government would revise the principles on 
which protection was given. As regards foreign competition, he stated 
that though in many cases it was practically non-existent at the present 
time, yet Australia was an unknown factor, as owing to the special 
measures taken by the Australian Government to help their iron and 
steel industry, that country might be in a position to offer competition. 
Although it was an unknown factor at the moment, it could not be 
completely ignored as a source of potential danger. He further stated 
that if, after considering the merits of the case, it was decided to ter¬ 
minate protection granted to the iron and steel industry, the case of 
special items, such as, alloy, tool and die steels and of high silicon 
electric sheets, the manufacture of which had been established during 
the war, should be examined separately. Sir Padamji Ginwala. speak¬ 
ing on behalf of the Indian Iron and Steel Co. and the steel Corporation 
of Bengal, also pleaded for the continuation of protection to the iron 
and steel industry. In this connection, he drew the attention of the 
Board to the estimate made by the Iron and Steel (Maiofi) Panel in 
re,gard to the capital investment required for future developments, and 
observed that if proteet'o-n waa now removed, it mi"bt .ieonardise the 
future develdpinent of this industry as private capital might become 
shy. He further observed that though the older units which had en- 



joyed protection i'or a number o£ years might no longer require it, the 
more recent units and those to be established would stand in oi 

protection on account of higher overheads and for want of sumcient 
technical experience. He observed that while the Board could recom¬ 
mend abolition of protection on the merits of the case as it stood today, 
it could not recommend any reduction in duties without instituting 
a thorough inquiry into the iron and steel industry. He felt that the 
time was ripe for such a full inquiry particularly if the interests of the 
consumer were to be protected and ways had to be devised to achieve 
the expansion of the industry. He also advocated that a system of 
pooling of price.s as was done in Australia should be brought into force 
a.s early as possible to benefit the consumer. The plea for continua¬ 
tion, of protection was also supported by Mr. Balfcrishna representing 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, 

(b) Other interests^ case. —(i) Mr. Pai on behalf of Indian Steel 
and Wi.’-e Products wanted the present protection to be conriuiiecl. rs he 
Avas apprehensive that imports of wire and wire nails from abroad at 
competitive prices might come in the near future. In any ease, he 
urged an inquiry to be held immediately for certain specialised types 
of wire such as high carbon wire ami spring steel w’re. which had been 
developed during war time. 

(ii) Mr. Rakshit, speak'ng on behalf of, re-rollers and, foundry 
owners, wanted the institution of an immediate inquiry into the condi¬ 
tion of the secondary producers, who were not receiving sufficient 
material at economic prices to keep their units running, and also to plan 
further development of the iron and steel industry. There was a great 
insufficiency of pig iron and accoxdingto him the manufacturers of cast 
iron pipes and fittings were not getting a fair deal from the main pro¬ 
ducers who were always looking to iheir individual profits rather than 
to the ’uterests of the country as a wdiole. The request for the imstitu- 
tion of an immediate inquiry was also supported b.y the representatives 
of east iron industry and other secondary producers, who complained 
that they were not getting sufficient .supplies a.t reasonable prices to 
keep their factories going. 

(iii) The representative of the tinplate industry, Mr. Ainscough, 
pointed out that the mauufacttire of tin-plate in India was handicapped 
on account of the fact that his chief yaw materials, e.g., tin and tinbar, 
cost him more than what they cost to the manufacturers in U.K. He 
agreed that at present the tin-plate indu.stry did not' require any pro¬ 
tection as imports were not coming in any appreciable quantities, but 
pleaded for the continuance of the protection on account of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing and also as he expected severe competition within 
ei.<?hteen months to two years’ time. He was of the opinion that an 
inquiry should he instituted in about two years’ time when he expected 
the conditions to return to normal. Mr. Parkinson representing the 
Metat Box Co., stated that tinplate prices had been increasing 
steadily, and he therefore urged the removal of duty as it mi"ht help 
in redueing tin-plate prices. 
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(iv) Mr. Hain speaking on behalf of the fabricated steel industry 
admitted that at present the industry was holding its own against 
foreign competition, but pleaded for the continuation of protectioa 
with the duties in abeyance. His reason for this demand was that it 
was not possible under existing conditions to forecast the_ trend ot the 
prices of steel sections, rivets, plates, etc., which determined the cost 
of production of fabricated structural steel. He admitted that at pre¬ 
sent the demand for fabricated steel was greater than the country s 
production and that they could not meet this demand for want of ade¬ 
quate steel supplies. Mr. Sitwell, representing Messrs. Braithwaite 
Burn & Jessop Co. Ltd., complained of certain tariff inequalities as a 
result of which fabricated articles were shown as machinery for which 
a lower revenue duty was charged, and suggested that these tariff in¬ 
equalities should be removed, as they imposed a handicap on the Indian 
manufacturers of fabricated structural steel. He cited the example 
of sluice gates which would be required in increasingly larger numbers 
(nviiig to the expansion of irrigation works. In this connection, ^ bu* 
Padamji Ginwala pointed out that integrated eoncer'ns in U-K. might 
,be in a position to sell fabricated steel products at competitive prices 
in the Indian market as they were able to obtain their supplies of raw 
materials at lower prices. If such a position arose, it would adversely 
affect the rolled steel industry, as the demand for rolled steel would be 
correspondingly less. J 

(v) Mr. d. (.1, Mab'udra’; ^peaking on behalf of consumers, poisihd 
out that the primary eoiisid oral ion which should guide the Board in 
its deliberations is the question as to what is the production of steel 
in the country and what is the vjonsumption. If the production was 
very much lower than the consumption, then it was essential that im- 
popts of a certain amount of steel from outside should be allowed to 
come into the country and that if the revenue duties were higher than 
the protective duties, the scale of duties should, be reduced in order 
to encourage the flow of imports a.ud to enable the consumer to obtain 
steel products at a lower price. 


6. (a) General .—The progress made by the Indian Iron and Steel 


Progress of the Iron 
& Steel Industry since 
1934. 


Industry upto 1934 when protection was 
gra^nted for a further period of seven years, 
has been described in the previous Tariff 
Board reports. At that time, the Tata Iron 


& Steel Company was the only steel producing unit m the country. 
Soon after, two more primary steel producing units were established in 
India, viz.,’the Mysore Iron & Steel Works and the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal. In addition, a large number of re-rolling mills were establish¬ 
ed in'the country, and several of them started manufacturing steel from 
scrap by the electric process. We give below a, brief review of the 
progress made by the industry since 1934 :— 

(b) The Tata and Iron Steel Co., LW.—Taking advantage of the rene. 
wal of protection for a further period of seven years the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., went ahead with its plan of expansion and spent a sum of about Rs. 8i 
crores on its development programme, which included the erection of 
a new Control Research Laboratory, while considerable improvements 
and additions were made to plant and machinery year by year. After 
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3,935 there .was a substantial increase in output in ajl the departments. 
1'he figures of production and also the types of products made by the 
Company from year to year are given in Appendix V. The classifica¬ 
tion under ihe various heads of the total output of steel gives an idea 
of till! lines in which the Company has specialised. The main lines of 
development of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. after 1934 are ^s follows. In 
193d-,i4 a new sheet mill was installed, which contributed sulista.n- 
tially to an iiierease in the total output and qutlity of the sheets pro¬ 
duced. In the following year the production of high tensile steel also 
commenced. In 1935-36 a second sheet mill came into operation and a 
new contact process sulphuric acid plant commenced working. In the 
same year one of the bla,st furnaces was entirely rebuilt and provided 
with new stoves, raising its capacity to about 750 tons per day. In the 
following year a normalising plant wa^s brought into operation at the 
plate mill and in 1937-118 a new' power plant was completed. 1 ti 1938-39 
con.stiu(‘tion .started of a large new bla,st furnace, replacing the oldest 
blast ftu-nace of the. Company in which pig iron was being manufae- 
tuvod sinee 1911. A new large gas cleaning plant was also' built with 
this new fun-nace. In 1939-40 the new blast furnace, vbicli is one of 
the largest and riiost up-to-date iu the world, started workina’. In the 
same year a, third meehani.sed unit of .sheet mill wa.s brought into opera¬ 
tion. The manufacture of special steels required for war purposes was 
developed^ and several new types of special steels were produced in 
1941-42. The lienzol plant for the recovery of motor spirit and toluol 
and the steel tyres and axles plant were also put into operation in the 
same yep. The latter plant has sufficient productive capacity to meet 
th.e refiuireraents of Indian railways in respect of wheels, tyres arid axles. 
In 1942-43 another blast furnace was rebuilt and an acid steel making 
plant was put info operation. A new composition armour plate steel 
and vajrious alloy steels were produced in that year. Experiments wwe 
suceessTuny completed for the manufacture . of ferro-vanadium in the 
same year. Special quality sheets such as alloy-steel, high; silicon and 
lighter gauge .sinets were rolled at the sheet mills in 1044-4.5 fn the 
following year the Company was able to manufacture high quality sheets 
for deep draAving* work and enamel ware, panel pla,te quality sheets for 
automobile bodies, furniture, cycle parts, hinges etc., and armco iron 
titanium atpl and tungsten steel sheets. In all these new developments 
the Control Research Laboratory played an important part,, and en¬ 
abled the Company to embark on an elaborate programme for'the manu¬ 
facture of a wide range of products required during the war such as 
. armed.^ vehicle.s, armour giercing and high explosive cells, gun carriage 
mountings, service helmets, parachute harness equipment, machine tools 
mint die,s, surgical instruments, etc. ' 

Corporatim. of 

Bmgal.^The Indian Iron and Steel Company with the Iron Works at 

the Bengal Iron Company witli its pla,nt 
amalgamated company is 8,50,000 
0 s of pig iron and 1,00,000 tons of cast iron pipes, sleepers and general 
per annum. The actual pig iron production of the Indian 

ioratffin of 6,^,000 tons in 1939-40. The Steel Cor¬ 

poration of Bengal is an associate company of the amalgamated Indian 
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Iron and Steel Compa,uy, and was formed in 1937 for the mannfactuve 
of steel from pig iron imoduted by the Indian Iron and Steel Company. 
The steel plant of the Steel Corporation has been set np adjacent to the 
blast-fnrnaces of the Indian Iron and ^teel Company near Asansol, and 
the Corporation takes hot metal from the latter Company under an 
agreement. The capacity of the steel works is ajbont 2,00,00012,50,000 
tons per annum. It produces strueturals, heavy rails, sheets (black 
and galvanized), bars a,nd spring steel and tool steel to certain speeh 
fications. They are installing a Duplex plant which is expected to come 
into operation‘in the near future and will inerea^se the capacity of the 
Corporation to nearly double its present tonnage. The design and lay¬ 
out of the volant will permit further expansion if and when necessity 
arises The India,n Iron and Steel Company also proposes to re-model 
its works at Knlti and towards this end a modern, spun pipe plant_ at 
an estimated cost of Us. 60 lakhs .has been installed in place of the old 
foundry. 


(d) 2'he Mysore Iron and Steel Works, BhadravaU .—This is the third 
ma,in producer of iron and steel in the country. About the year 19^ 
the Mvsore Government erected the works with a productive capacity 
of 28,000 tons of pig iron per annum. Some surplus of pig^ iron was 
left over the production of cast iron pipes and to take care of this sur¬ 
plus a steel plant was added in ^ is understood tha,t the maxi¬ 

mum capacitT of the rolling mills is 28,000 tons of light strueturals and 
bars There is also a rod and strip unll with a ea,p_i! 0 ity ot 5,000 tons 
S' hoops and 5,000 tons of rods. To meet wartime and post-war 
demand for certain products not previously manufactured in Induai and 
an. open hearth and an electric furnace have recently been added As 
there is not. enough pig iron and! scrap to utilise the surplus eajpaei y 
the manufacture of steel, it is proposed to mstal an electric pig .non 
furnace Thev have also started the manufacture of ferro-silicou and 
ir^nd lo.nrodwe other ferro-a..lloys. They manufacture alloy tool and 
special steels as well in their electric furnace. 

M Be-'-oWnp Mills .were only a few re-rolling mills at the 
time of t m 1934 inquiry, hut within the following five year^ about 50 
rrollimrmiils 4re estJhlishcd in India at various centres. These mills 
used io"roll merchant bars from imported steel 

their total output just before the way being about _ b0,000 tons pe. 
,,' nm/ In'1940 they formed themselves into an Association called .the 
i iTWo. vniU’ Association to nroteet the interests of the inetubtr 
mdS In the latter part of 1941 the war demand, for 
heavv that the whole production of the re-rollers was bought for 
neaiy tiiai oAvnnta're of the abnormal war demand for 

of sp^i - P nnwards it had to face various difficulties such as 
well, hut from onwards ^ produemg 

shortages of coal and billed J J agricultural implements, 

rSStrpuSes A W 1- 

jiouse oniio p 1 r^ownpore just before the war by one of the re 

SnZ mm Sh Had an alactric tnmaaa for making ataal injota from 
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scrap. From these ingots about 6,000 tons of jute baling hoops per 
annum were produced during; the war years. A great fillip was given 
to the steel castings industry during the war, and at present the 
country has enough capacity to meet the full demafid for steel eastings 
from various industries. Most of these castings are made from steel 
produced in electric furnaces. There are in all 9 electric furnaces 
installed by re-rollers apd secondary steel producers at various places. 
Although the quantity of steel produced from these furnaces is not 
large, they have helped to increase the capacity for high quality steels. 

'^7. The probable demand for iron and steel hajs been dealt with 
Estimated Indian co.oprehen.sively in chapter I of the First 
Demand. Ih-port of the Iron and Steel (Major) Panel. 

Although it is not easy to make a precise 
estimate of the demand for the next few yea,rs, the Panel’s estimate is 
as follows :— 




Tons. 

Ra-ilways , .. 

.. ^ 

. 500,000 

Organized steel proae-ssing industries 

.. 

.. 300,000 

ConsuKter goods.. 

, , . . 

.. 3.50,000 

Dsveloprnent sphenies of Central, Provincial and ytato GoveinTnents 

.. 250,000 

Private iridustrial development; schomes 


.. 100,000 

'Tnd’.istvia! ■v.mii-.t.-ai.a.n.n.i aiid pfuiVlng 


,. 

Maintenance requirements of iitilii 

/ und rtaltings 

.. 200,000 

Requirements of the genera! public 

.. , .. .. 

.. 2.50,000 


Steel Totstl .. 

. . .('5,000 


Pig iron 

.. 300,000 


Thus, the total minimum requirements in the next two or three years 
would amount to over 2 million tong per annum. It must, however, be 
remembered that these estimates do not take into consideration many 
large schemes of industrialisation, which are at present under considera¬ 
tion by Government, which, if completed, will absorb additional large 
quantities of iron and steel products. 

8. The output of iron and steel products in India from 1935-36 t^o 
July ^946 is shown in Appendix VI. This 
Indian nrmlnctmn sfetement also shows the production of 

^ ■ various types under tlie four main hea4% 

namely, rolled products, iron and steel castings and manufactures, 
wire and wire products and tinplate. The position regarding the total 
production of iron and steel may he summarized in the following table, 
which also Glows the percentage increase over the 1933-34 nrodnetion 
in the ea.se of pig iron, iron ca,stings and manufactures, steel ingots and 
finished steel and over the 1938-39 production in the ea.se of semis. 
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Jfroi^UoUcm qf Iron o/nfl Ste^l_^iri, In^ia-rper cent, increase. 


■ -.- • ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

193.3-.34 

193841!) 


1946-46* 



Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

%lnei'eaRe* Tons (000) %Ii 20 reafle 

Pig iron . * 

1,109 

1,576 

■f42 

1.489 

+ 34 

Iron castings and nianUfacturt 


88 

+29 

122 

+ 79 

Steel ingots 

121 

977 

+36 

1,313 

+82 

i^inishcd steel 

r,5[ 

726 

+ 32 

949 

+ 72 

S emis 

.. 

791 


1,020 

+ 29t 


*Over 1933-34 production. 

1938-39 production. 

From tile production statistics given in Appendix VI, we note that 
the total production of steel touched the highest level in 1943 when it 
was ]. 13 million tons. Since then it has reached a more or ies.s 
stationary stage and even the latest figure.s for the first four months of 
1947 do not .show much improvement. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the present production of finished steel of all classes- including 
those prodiu'cd in tho Ordnance factories and in electric and other 
.small funiaces and steel I'olled from Hcrai! would not exceed 1.2 million 
tons anuum. This production may just meet the demands of the 
counti y based on pre-war level, but as we have shown above owing to 
the industrial expansion in the country during this period, the demand 
for iron 8,nd steel produets has increased to over 2 million tons per 
an)\um, without taking into account the heavy back-log of the war 
period It is clear, therefore, that the present production represents 
about fiO per cent of the total requirements of iron and steel products 
in the country. With certain additions, which will ta|ke about three 
years to be puC into effect, this output can be increased to 1.7 million 
tons of steel, leaving still a gap of 0.5 million tons between estimated 
supply and demand. 

9. We have seen in pajragraph 7 that at a conservative estimate 
. India’s requirements of iron and steel in the 

^eoessity oi to- years will be jn the neighbourhood 

' of 2 million tons per annum. We have also 

seen in paragrajph 8 that the present output of the Indian factories at 
their maximum works capacity is not more than 1.2 million tons per 
annum, but that if certain additions are made to these factories, this 
output can be increased to 1.7 million tons per annum. These additions, 
however, cannot be carried out immediately for want of capital goods 
but with favourable circumstances will take about three yeafs to 
'materialise. In the meantime, therefor^ there is a gap of about a million 
tons between India,’s production and her requirements which can be 
reduced to about half a million: tons provided' extensions of the existing 
units are begun immediately. It is clear, therefore, that if the require¬ 
ments of organised industries, railways and public utility undertakings 
are to he rget and India’s industrial expansion is to be carried out un¬ 
hampered, the existing ga,p; between demand and production will have 
to be filled by imports from abroad. 
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lU, We 'rtill now take a birtrs-e 3 'e view oi tie prcKent;-cIay poHitroit" 
of the prodnetion of steel in other countries 
Position of the Steel to find out whether it would be possible 
industry in other meet India’s requirements by importing steel 
countries. from those countries in the next few years^. 

and whether the exporting countries are in a 
position, during this period, to offer a,ny appreciable competition to the 
Indian iron and steel industry, in the home market. Before the last 
war, the jjrincipal steel producing countries of the world according ter 
the Statistical Publications of the League of N8,tions, were the United: 
States of j\meriea, Germany (including Saar and Austria), U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain, Prance, Japan (including Korea), and Belgium, in the 
given order. In 1939 these countries were responsible for about 90 per¬ 
cent. of the total production of steel in the world, the remaining 10 per 
cent, being produced by all the other countries put together. After the 
war, the position has materialljr changed, especially in respect of 
Germany 0 ,nd Japan, and the present position may be summarised as: 
under ::— 

(i) U.S.A .—The yearly output of iron ore in the pre-war years was 
subject to wide fluctuations ; for example, in 1932, about 10 million' 
tons of ore were mined whereas in 1929 over 73 million tons were mined.- 
In the years immediately preceding the war, however, the output of ore 
mined in U.S.A. rose sharply'^ from about 54 million tons to over 90’ 
million tons per annum. The steel production in U.S.A. since 1934 is- 
shown in the following sta,tement :— 

United States Steel Output. 

• Output in tons, • 
('OiXIs omitted). 



1934 

193,5 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 
1044 

1945 

1946 



26,020 
29,182 
38,184 
63,637 
31,762- 
52,790 
66 , 9 ^ 
82,839” 
86 , 0'’2 ■ 
88,830 
80,037 
7.9.202 
66,000 


It will be seen that the steel production in U.S.A. had been risingr 
steadily before the war and that during the, war, owing to the heavy 
deinafids of the armament industry the production of steel rose shfirpry' 
from-nearly 53 miHion tons in 1939 to as high as nearly, 89 million tons’« 
in 1943. Blit, since the termination of the war, it isf reportwl that theresr 


L1S98CD 
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ilias been a sharp decline in steel production owing to scarcity of coal 
and man-power and labour troubles aiiid the annual production of 
steel has dropped to about 66 inillion tons in 19-46. It is reported that 
(both to meet the requirements of the various consuming' industries and 
interestsi in IJ.S.A. and to provide for the expansion programme, the 
present production of iron 8,nd steel is not adequate and efforts are be¬ 
ing made to increase the production to the level which it attained during 
the war. It is not certain how far these efforts will succeed, but in any 
ease it is clear that'even if the steel production in IJ.S.A. went beyond 
its present tonnage, a. large percentage of it will be absorbed, in satis- 
fying the country’s own demand.s, while any exportable surplus, which 
may be, available, would, in all probability, be diverted to the rehabili- 
taticn of those countries in Europe w'hose industrial plant.s were badly 
damaged i,n the war. It is, therefore, extremely doabtful. if any large 
^supplies of ii'on and steel products, except certain gpeeialised items, 
would ho available for export to India in the next few years. 

(ii) Gtrmariy .—Althouglj the. German iron and steel industry 
..received a tremcmlous setback after the first world war, it inade a re¬ 
markable recovi ry i)i the reconstruction period after 1919 as a I'esult of 
■which its prodv.ci'ion went up to about 15 million tons of pig iroi^ in .1.929, 
It is stated that dur.'ug the four years preceding the invasion of Prance, 
-German ])r)ductii):n of iron and steel had increased to well over 20 n il- 
■iion tons per yo-ar, and that just before the war Germany (including 
.Austria and Raar) ranked second in the steel producing countries of the 
world. Wliatever might have been the position before the outbreak of 
World War lil, it is quite char that tus a result of the damage caused by 
ilie war and in view of the decision of the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin in January 1946 to drast'eallj’- cut down Germany’s steel produc- 
,ion restricting ir to a total production not exceeding 5.8 million tons, 
Germany is out < I' the picture as a country from which aisy exports 
might bo ex'tieetcd or competition might be feared for many years to 
,3omo. 

(iii) 77. ,5'. S', h;,—Although IJ.B.S.R. was the third largest steed 
.producing country in the world before World War II, it never entered 
the Indian maiket as a serious competitor. Just before the wa'r, the pro¬ 
duction of pig iron in IJ.)S.S.Il. was stated to be about 15 million tons 
per annum but, as is well known, Eussian industrial establishments 
suffered terrible datnage in the war and it is certain that Russia will re¬ 
quire all the steel she can produce for the rehabilitation of her own 
industries. We may, therefore, rule out U.S.S.R. as a country from 
which any exports to India might be available or from which any compcli- 
4ioij might be,feared 

(iv) Great liritain .—Great Britain has extensive deposits of iron ore 
^hich, combined with other favourable factors, m^e it the fourth large«(t 
•tp»i producing ecuntry in the 'world before World War II.. It is state^. 
that immcsdiately before the war her production of iron and steel stood 
at 'about 11 million tbiiR per annum. tTnlifce U.S.A,, the iron and sl:©el 
jBiCbB&'try in TI: K. did not make any great progress during tiis vwr 
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j'ears. Britisk ]>roduction remained fairly steady dur-’ng the last fev 
years, as will be seen from the following figures of production of steel 
frcki I9o8 to 19‘1(>:— 


y ear. 

1938 







Million tons. 
10-397 

1939 







13-000 

1940 







9-875 

1941 







12-312 

1,942 







12-702 

194.3 







13-031 

1944 



, * 




12-142 

1945 



, , 

. . 



11-826 

1946 





-• 

•• 

12-690 


Plans are now afoot to increase her production to nearly 15 million 
toils per ananni. However, on account of coal, wagon and .man-power 
shortage, the ^rol■ks are not able to realize the targets fixed for them, and 
the plans for the “xpansiou of the iron and steel industry had not made 
much progress so I'ar. It is clear, therefore, that until the plans for the 
expansion of Ibis industry to the projected target of 15 million ton« per 
anncin are realized, Great Britain will hardly be in a position to spare 
from her own production any large surpluses of steel for export to other 
countries, 

(v) Frairee. —From the standpoint pf known iron ore resources, 
France ranks first in Europe and second to the IT.S.A. among the nations 
•of the world. The French output of iron ore increased greatly after the 
first world war exceeding in some years 40 million tons per annum. In 
fact, from 1931 to 1935. French production of iron ©re even exceeded 
that of the United States, More than 50 per cent, of the ore, however, 
was exported to other countries, Belgium and Luxemburg receiving the 
largest share and being followed by Germany, Netherlands and U.K. 
It is stated that ii; 1934, the French production of steel was of the v-'rder 
of 10 million lo/.s per annum, but in 1946, as a result of the ravages caus¬ 
ed by war, it had come down to 4,2 million tons. Efforts are being made 
to raise the French production, of steel to pre-war levels, and in fact the 
target of 15 inillion tons per annum has been fixed for the post-war years. 
It is clear, howevei. that practically all the steel which Franc.3 will be 
able to manufactTire during the next few years will be required for the 
rehabilit.ation of her own industries and that very little surplus will be 
available for export to other countries. 

(vi) Japan. —Pre-war .Japan was the sixth largest producer of steel 
to the world. Her iron and steel industry made remarkable progres.s as 
will be seen from the following statement which gives the Japanese pio- 
-d«etion in 1917, 1926 and 1943;— 

year. Tom. 

I91t ,. ,» •* 750,000 

1926 .. ., .• -• =• 1,500,000 

*■"‘009 
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Woild War 11, iiosvever, has given a hard blow to the iron and nteel 
mdus*'ly of Japan and the U.S.A. Reparations Commission is reported 
to have restricted Japan s annual iron and steel production to 2,75 
milbou tons ivhicli is less than one-third Cit' the 1943 production. The 
JJ.S.A, administration has also recommended the elimination of Japan'* 
special steel produdion capacity and the allocation of stocks of such steel' 
as are not suitable for peace-time requirements towards reparations. Wo 
may, therefore, safely assume that not only no exports will be available 
from Japan for some years to eome, but that Japan as a potentM 
competitor lias been eliminated. 

.(vii) Re/p'wm.—Belgium has the natural advantages of possessing 
cokins call, a little c'omestic ore and well-developed sea ports, luit it has 
to depend upon other countries for its supply of iron ore to meet the full 
requirements oi' iicr iron and steel industry. Her dependence upon 
foreign ores may he gauged from the fact that between 1934 and 1938 an 
average of only 383,000 metric tons of iron ore was mined, while; in the 
same period the oniput of pig iron was 3 million tons per year. During 
the war, the Belgian iron and steel industry suffered considerable damage, 
but since then, great efforts have been made not only to place the industry 
bfick upon its former footing, but even to excel the production of pre-war 
years. While the o- tput in 1945 was 1.16 million tons, it rose in lOW to 
4.4 million tons, .Since the local markets are small, the Belgian iron and 
steel industries Imve been developed largely on the basis of exjiort trade, 
which must amount to iiearl.? 70 per cent, of her total output if her mills 
and men are to Im gainfully employed. It is to be presumed, therefore, 
that exportable surpluses of iron and steel might be available from 
Belgium if they can be marketed at eompetitive prices. Belgium, which was 
one of the keen competitors of the iron and steel industry in India before 
the war, may, Irierofore, again be in a position to enter this marlaJ but 
it remains to he seen, if, during the next two pr three years, Belgium will 
be able to oiler any severe competition to the Indian iron and 
industry. 

(viii,‘ AxatnAi’t. —Dur.'ng the past few yea”s, the Aust.ralian icon 
and steel industry lias made very remarkable progress. The Australian 
production .iust bcfoie the World War II was stated to be 982,000 tons 
pig iron and 1,230,000 tons steel ingots and castings while in 1943 it was 
report<"d to. hni'e reached 1.6 million tons of pig iron and 1.5 million 
tons of steel. It is reported that the Australian Government has nndei’* 
taken special mrasures to help the industry to keep down the costs of 
mahufacture. The Vi presentatives'of the Indian iron and steel industrv 
present at the eohfpreree stated that' Australian produers mtgftt offer 
cop’petition in the Indian market. In the absence of anj' detailed 
atafistics. we are unable to predict the extent to which Australia- hiay, 
enter the picVan market, but it is possible that certain quantities o! 
imports 'may bt- available from Australia. 

(i:) We need not discuss in any detail the present and future posi¬ 
tion of i'mn and steel industry in other countries such as Holland, 
liweden. I’ohvnd, Spain, Luyembourg, etc., as from all indieations it is 
clear tl'Ol lh-1" entire production at least for the next few .vearsWill be 
jFC uirivrmainly for the rehabil'tation of industries in Burope. 



10-A, Taking the picture as a whole, we come to the conclusion that# 
Improbability of so- aJthougli strenuous efforts are being made to 
TCre competition from increase steel producti/ju all over the world, 
imports. the present output it: considerably short of 

the world demand. The total production of 
the world in 1946 is still far below that of 1939 as seeu from the follow¬ 
ing figures: - 

World produciticin of seed. 

Year. Xons. 

I'JSy .. . . i. .. .. .. .. 142,314,000 

5945 .. .. .. .. .. 129,422,000 

194« .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 121,690,000 

The un.settled jjolitical and economic conditions prevailing in many parts 
of the world, the shortage of tran,sport and man-power, labour troubles, 
etc., are standing in the way of the realisation of the targets fixed in the 
different runntries. It is, therefore, extremely doubtful if the *oreign 
-eountrie.s will be able to offer any severe competition to the Indian, iron 
and steel industry in the ne.xt few years. It might be possible to obl.iin. 
certain tjuantitieK of imports from these countries, but it is almost certa.'u 
that in nnuiy eases sucli imports will be at prices higher than those _ at 
which the Iniiian manufacturers can market their products of similar 
quality. IMierrforc. while these imports might be tolerated and may even 
be welcomed iii order to fill the gap between India’s present production 
and requiieiin )'t for industrial development, they are not likely to offer 
any emtipetition to the Indian iron and steel industry. And this position 
is admitted by the i epresentative.", of the home industry. 

11. During the rvar, import of steel material came under t!ie Iron and 
Steel Control (Distribution) Order. Under 
Imports of steel Into Ord'u* imnorts were not allowed to private 

parties, but were obtained on Government ac- 
count to bridge the gap between the indigenous production and the esti¬ 
mated Indian requirements, Thi.s procedure wa.s eontiimed for some time 
after the cessation of hostilities, but in April 1946, owing to the acute 
shortage of iron and steel in India, it was decided to allow imports by 
private paidieft from the sterling areas by issuing import licences. How¬ 
ever, in Novembci' 1946, it was found that the sterling areas were not in 
a position 1o snpidy any appreciable quantity of iron and steel products. 
In the meantime, some relaxation of exchange conti’ol having taken place, 
the financial anfliorities informed the Steel Conti’oller that too much re¬ 
gard need not be paid to currency considerations in the issue of import 
licences. II was, therefore, decided that imports should be allowed from 
any country -which might be in a position to supply these materials .at 
reasonable prices. The present basis for the issue of import licences is 
that an applicant should be able to produce the original offer avail¬ 
ability from the exporter or the manufacturer abroad and that the prices 
at which tlie m.aterial is offered should not be very much higher than itiH 
controlled price in India. For this purpose, the Iron and Steel Controller 
has decided that licences may be issued in cases where the price of the 
foreign product does not exceed the control price by about Rs. 100 per 
top. In spite of the relatcatlon in the control of import of iron and steel 
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and the facilities given by Government to obtain these goods from nfn* 
sterling areas, ibe volume of imports has not increased appreciably, and 
is still far below the quantities required to fill the gap between India's 
production and roquirenients. This will be seen from the following 
table which sununarises the position regarding imports in 1938 tlO and 
194546. This table also gives for purposes of comparison the quantities 
of iron and steel products \yhieh are not covered by the present scheme 
of protection imported into India in 1938-39 and 1945-46. In both eases, 
the percentage increase or decrease accruing in 1945-46 a.s compared with 
the 1938-39 figures is else shown. 

(1) Protected varieties. 


Year 

Iron 

steel 

tt 

Iron 

and 

steel 

tn 

Total 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Teas 

(a) 1938-39 

1,266 

27,975 

1,34,-536 

1,63,767 

(S) 1945-46 

213 

2,910 

1,-31,751 

1,34,87.4 

%Tiicrease or decrease 

of (4) as compared with (a) —83-04 

—89-60 

-2-07 

—17-64 


(2) Unprotected varieties. 




U) 1938-39 

7520 

17,413 

91,696 

1,16,620 

(d) 1945-46 

■ 

70,847 

42,036 

1,12,883 

%Tnorease or decrease of (d) as compared with (e) .. •— 

-3068(5 

—.54-10 

-~«-3 * ® 


In considering the above table, it should be remembered that, as c-Kplaln- 
ed previously, India’s requirements of iron and steel are considerably 
greater now than they were in 1938-39. In that year, the import.s given 
in the above table werq enoimh to meet the deficit between Indian pro¬ 
duction and demand, while in 1945-46, owing to the pent up demand of 
the war years as well as the greater needs of the country, a much larger 
volume of imports wms required. Bearing these facts in mind, it will be 
seen that as compared with 1938-39 the imports of protected varieties have 
gone dow'u hy 83.04 per cent, in the case of iron, and 89.6 per cent, in 
the case of steel, while the imports of iron and steel have gone dorvn by 
only 2.07 per cent. The latter varieties for which imports have beep 
maintained at practically pre-war levels'eottiprise pillars, girders, b.ridge 
work, bolts mid nuts, fencing materials, nails, pipes, railway track mate¬ 
rial and fittino:.^. 8'ome of these items are not at present manufactured 
in India in .sufficient quantities while the others were hadl.y iipeded for 
the new factories which have come into existence (hiring the war or 
for the maintemnee 'and expansion of India’s public utility servdeef?, 

♦Mamifftctures of. cast iron and wrought ire.i such as pipe?,.150118,and bars, etc. 

t+Macufaetures of steel, such as cast st -el lool st el, snring ste.d. bai s, etc, 

lil^Iiauiactures of caei. iron, wiowghi irc5n and steel not mown uTidoi' * or tt- 
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In the case of the unprotected varieties, the quantity of steel impor ts has 
increased considerahly over the 1938-H!) volume. This, however, has been- 
mainlj^ due !o the inports of blooms, billets, and slabs for the secondary 
producers since thev were not able to s:ct their full requirements from ihe 
limited iiidij>'i!uoiis production. It should be noted in this connection 
that there is no protective duty on blooms, billets and slabs, but a revenue 
duty equal to the excise duty levied on the i.ndigenous production. 
Since tlic Indian production of billets, blooms and slabs is not enon^b lo 
.meet the i-equireiucnts of the secondary producers, there should be )u> 
objection to their importation from abroad, if available, until such time 
as India’s production can be stepped up t,n meet her full requirements. 
In fact, the fear expressed by several people present at the conference 
was that, if the foreign countries could spare any steel from ilicir own 
requirements, they would rather export it in the form of finished products 
such as, sheets, merchant bans, angles, channels, plates, etc., than in the 
form of billets, lilooms, and slabs. It was also stated by the merchants 
and the imTjnrt,(‘r.s present at the conference that in many eases their 
efforts ff» import, i.'-on and steel materials in any appreciable quantitic.s 
had not met with much success and that the quantities offered to them 
were a mere fraction of their demands. 

12. We have seen above that the iron and steel position _ in the 
Comparison of prices principal producing countries is so tight that 

of foreigji and indi- we cannot expect these countries to have much 

genous products of the exportable surpluses wlTu^h could i"’. d.ive’.'tp.J 
same quality. to India. We have been informed that in 

spite of the relaxation in controls, the imports of iron and steel products, 
especially of the protected varieties, have not shown any appreciable iu- 
erease since (be termination of war. Apart from tbe (tuestion rif quanti¬ 
ties of iron and steel which might be available from other (ionntries, we 
liavc to consider the prices of these products ruling in those countries as 
well as their exjioi t prices and compare them with tlie Indian prices. It 
has been very difficult to collect this information for the eontinentnl 
countries, but we were able to collect some data regarding the home 
prices of certain qualities of iron and steel in the United Iviugdo)7i aiul 
South Africa, of a.s recent a date as December 1946. These price,s, to¬ 
gether with tlie Indian controlled prices for purposes of comparison, are 
shown in Appendix VII. It will be .seen from a comparison of the U.K. 

■ and the Indian prices that in many cases they are very nearly equal; ii: 
some cases, the U.K. home prices are slightly higher while, irs otherit 
thej' are slightl.v lower than the Indian prices for the tested va.rielics 
The U.K. prices, it should he noted, relate to the domestic marked 
whereas it is well-known that in many cases higher iDrices are charged for 
export purposes. To any case, an allowance has to be made, for insurance 
and freight whicli W'onld certainly raise the prices of these products im¬ 
ported into Indie ftmm U.K, by an appreciable amount. In view of the 
fact tlu'it nt, the crmfercnce it ovas stated that Anstrnlia’s home prices 
W'cre e,. isidei'iiblv lower than those prevailing in other ronntrics, wr filso ■ 
made aa rfforl, t- obtai}! information regarding tbe Anstraliaii prices. 
These prices reaping to nig iron. strnetiP’al steel pnP steel bans nrevai! 
ing in ..Aristralia, U. K. and U. S. A, in 19;i6 and 1046 are ‘ 
given in Appendix VIIT. A comi)arison of the domestic prices 



prevailing in Australia and' U. K. in 1946 shows that the Austrn- 
Jiau prices arc in each case considerably lower than the U.K. prices, 
Por cxaiiiple, whereas the price of pig-iron in Australia is Rs. 6l.-) per 
ton, ill U.K. 't is Rs. 112 per ton. Similarly, the price of siTuctural 
iieel ill Australia is Rs. i;i5 per ton as against Rs. 206 per ton in (J.K. 
iThe Australian prK-es of pig-iron and structural steel are also lowc” 
than the jiriccs of these products in the 1.1.S.A. though the marg.n of 
(diffeieuee i.s ninch narrower than that between the Australian and the 
I" K... prices. All these prices, however, relate to the domestic markets, 
and ill many cases are lower than the export prices charged by these 
countries for foreign markets. Very valuable information ,fegard;ug the 
.c.i.f. jirices of several qualities of steel, which might be imported if 
available from U.K., U.S.A., France and Belgium, was furnished by 
Tatas in their written memorandum, and is reproduced below along uith 
dhe retention indce.s received by the main Indian producers for purposes 
'■r. comparison. 



Predent 

c.i.f. prices 

(Rupeas 

per ton) 





V. K. V. s. .4. 

France* 

B. Igium 

India 

Retention (*) Tested 
Untested. 

"S*rs 

.. 

286 246 

232 

385 

221 

211 

aitruoturals 


2 H 222 

258 

299 

221 

211 

■Plates 


2-3 235 

276 

370 

221 

208 

Olftck sheets 


303 2i3 

3iU 

499 

252 

241 

Galvanized slieets 

... 

482 3r>fi 

4,46 

777 

319 

319 

This table 

shows (hat the prices 

charged 

by the 

Indian producer 


.at present are considerably lower than the prices at which these materials 
should be obtained from abroad even assuming that they are landed m 
India without paying any duty. It is clear from a comparison of the 
c.i.f. price.s of goods imported from U.K. and other countries that even 
if these imports are received in any appreciable quantities, they would 
;iot offer serious competition to the Indian industry, and that, therefore, 
unrii tlie 'foreign countries are in a position to reduce considerably tlieir 
export prices or resort to dumping, foreign competition will not assume 
ibreatening ]iropo.rtions. 

13. We now examine in some detail the plea made by the industry 
Examination of the ■'r the continuance of protection. The in- 
induatry’s claim for lustry’s representatives stressed the fact that 

^jontinuance of protec- jven though the protective duties had become 

■tion. ineffective and inoperative as a result of . the 

■ rise in the pr'ce of iron and steel products in the foreign countries which 
..ilimiiialcd competUion, the industry should be retained on the list of (he 
-iprotected ir iusiries, although the protective duties might be held in abey¬ 
ance. We were not able to accept this point of view, as it would have 
given the industry merely the name but not the substance of protection, 
^arid as it w'onld have resulted in a loss of revenue to Government without 

Hnw.o prices plus fre’gt and insurance t!c u«d figures. 
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any aorresponding benefit to the industry. The second orgumeat 
advanced by the industiy that this inquiry should not have been held at 
the present tune when the conditions were so abnormal also did not ap¬ 
peal to us. The representatives of the industry, who based their plea for 
continuation cf protection pn the grotmd of abnormal times were unable 
to give aJiy forecast as to how long these abnormal conditions would conti¬ 
nue, and in oui' opinion, when .protection is unnecessary on economio 
grounds gjid when imports of certain quantities of iron and steel are 
urgently required for the rehabilitation and expansion of our industry, 
the plea of abii'Umal conditions, which might continue for several years 
to come, loses much .pf its force. The third argument advanced by the in¬ 
dustry wa.s based upon the possible effect of removal of protection not 
only upon the conditions of the recently established miits, but also on the 
expansion of the industry in the future to meet India’s full requirements 
in iron and steel. It was suggested that whereas the older units liad en- 
,]oyed the beiudits of protection since 1924 and had thus been able to put 
their house in order and had accumulated large reserves, more recent 
units had jiot find the same benefit and were therefore in a somewhat 
iveaker position t(. meet such competition as may arise in the future. It 
was also suggested that' if protection was now removed from tlui in¬ 
dustry, it .might have an adverse effect upon its future expansion and there- 
b,y retard its growth and development as a result of which India may not 
be able to ex;iand her industry so as to beepme self-sufficient in the matter 
of iron and steel requirements. We must confess that we were not great¬ 
ly imi»ressed by tiis force of these arguments. So far as the more recent 
units are concerned, it is true that they have not enjo'yed tlie same 
benefits of protecti ni as the older units, but on the other hand, we must 
take into account the fact that they came into existence with more- up-to- 
date plant find mnehinery and are presumed to have taken full advantage 
of the great technological advances made in this industry between the 
.date on which protection was first given to the industry and the dates 
on which the more recent units canio into existence. In regard to the 
point made about the possible adversfe effect of removal of protectii-n on 
the future expansion of the industry, we must confess that these fears 
appear to us to be without much foundation. The Government of India 
are now di'finitel.y wedded to a policy of protecting Indian industries, 
A very large inmdier of smaller industries have come into .existence dur¬ 
ing the last few years. Man.y of these industries have already applied 
Tor aitd received protection from Government as a result of the tariff 
inquiries couducted by the Board. It appears inconceivable to us that 
T overnment would not be willing and ready, should the need arise, to 
give a vital indnstry, like the iron and steel industry, which has -been 
nnrsed and fostered under a policy of protection, the same measuv,^ of 
protection which it has already given to the smaller industries. Besides 
satisfying the civilian needs, the iron and steel industry is of paramount 
importanee in meeting milita^ requirements, upon which the defence of 
the country depends, and it is, therefore, certain that if this industry, 
which is one of the key industries, is ever threatened with competition 
from abroad, wliieVi might force it to curtail production or sell its pro¬ 
ducts at uneconomic prices, Government would not show any hesitation 
in coming forward to help it in time. However, since such fears were 
^expressed at the conference and since in our opinion it is essential that 
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the industry must be assui't'd of protection should the need arise, we-, 
have in a Jalcr vunt ol; the veport recommended that GovenimesLT sliotild 
give !i categorjea] assurance oi protection to the industry. Taking the 
changed ijolitical condilions of today into cons:<leration, vvc do not Itiiuk 
tiiat the industry sLould be appreiicnai-\-c of any tardiness on the pa.t of 
Govornnient in ]jrotcetiug its iTiterests in case of need or emergency. We 
feel that the industry 's plea for continuation of protection, -which cculd 
not be substantiated on the ground of competition from abroad, was 
largely due to its desire to take the line of least resistaiiee, whereby it 
could dema)id the imposition ot'lproteetive duties at any latei- stage ^vlth- 
out having to prove the case for i)rotec*.lion. We feel that a weU.-esta-^ 
Wished industry like the iron and steel industry, which has ali-eady 
enjoyed the benefit of protection for so many years, is not justified in 
adopting this attitude, but that the industry has now sufficient strength 
to meet ibc im])act of any competition from abroad during such time a« 
may be rciuired for consideration of the case and the reimposition of such 
duties as might be deemed necessary under the conditions prevaifing at 
Giat time. We also feel that if tlie removal of protection does help in 
however smal' a way in increasing the volume of such import.s as are 
badl.v required by the general public and for the rehabilitatini an-l ex¬ 
pansion of Indian industries, it .should be welcomed for the gootl of the 
general coiLSumer whpse interests have ty be safeguarded in considering 
the ma'ntc'uance < r rein.oval of protection of any industry. 


14. We have seen that the overall world position oi iron and sicel is 
Demand for protec- although the importard steel 

tion not substantiated. r-r«laciug eomitries are plaumug to e.^paud 

their xn'oduefion or steel, yet the results or Uils 
expansion, even if carried out, will be ab-sorbed largely to meet their own 
requirements, that sneli imports as have found their way into India in 
recent years have been a mere fraction of -what is required to bridge the gap 
between liomc production ami demand, that the doimistic prices of mo.st 
of the iron and. ‘.teel products in the foreign countries are nearly equal 
to the controlled prices of similar products in India and that the export 
prices in in.-niy ]-)Inc.cs arc even higher and that the c.i.f. prices at which 
many of these ])ro(lucts can be landed in India without iiaying any duty 
are higher than the retention price.s payable to the Indian manufacturers. 
We must now examine the full implications of these findings vis-a-vis the 
demand made by the industi-y for continuation of the present sehcuic 
of protection. It will be recalled that the industry was asked to con.sider 
three alternative.--, vie., 

(a) cuutinuat'ou of the present scheme of protection; 

(h) kep[)ing the industry protected, hut holding the proteeti-/e 
duties in !il;eyiiuce, and 

(e) reiuoval of protection to the industry but ]e\^nug of speh 
revenue dutie.s cs may be imposed; by Governmei-it upon budget-ary 
considci-at.ious. • ' 


Tli(i imhistry was fiu-ther informed tliat if it asked for the eoutiut.’- 
anee of protection in any fom whatsoever "in the light of the ' ci-rcum- 
stances prev-TJ'u' today, the burden of proof rested heavily rn it, 'The 
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industry has not been able to advance any definite proof substantiated 
by ligiircs and facts that it is threatened by imports coming from abroad 
in ally appreciable quantities at prices which are lower than those charge 
ed by it in the domestic market. On the contrary, sufficient evidence has 
beeiu)laeed before ns to prove that, in the first place, the volume of speh 
imports as are coming at present, or are likely to come in the near 
future, is extremejy small and, in many cases, is represented either by 
those articles which the industry is not able to manufacture up to Indiay 
full requirement or certain semi-finished materials for which there is 
great demand from the secondary producers. Further, in those ca^e 
whore the imports of these articles in limited quantities are being recoiv* 
ed from abroad, the prices at which they are being landed in India, even, 
witiiout paying any duty, are higher than the retention prices paid ^ to 
tlie Indian manufacturers. Besides, Sir Ardeshir Dalai, representing, 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, made it clear at a later stage in the 
discussion that (be industry did not require any protection as thing* 
stood at present and that if necessity arose later on, the industry wouhl 
come up for revival of protection, Tatas are the largest producers of 
steel and therefore their view on the question of continuance of pvotec* 
tion has a special value and significance. In view of these reasons we 
have come to the conclusion that the industry has not been able ;i> tub- 
stantiate its deinaud for the continuance of protection, and we therefore 
recommend that with the exception of certain special items which we shall 
indicate yresevitly, the protection enjoyed by the iron and steel industry 
comprising the following general items shoidd now be terminated. The 
items to which the existing scheme of protection applies and for whicli 
we have recommended the termination of protection comprise the pro* 
duets grouped under the following heads: Rolled steel, fabricated steel, 
tin plate, wire and wire nails and iron and iron products. These pro* 
duets are ela.ssiiied in the existing Tariff Schedule under items 03(2)j 
63(3), 63(6), 63(9), 63(10), 63(12), 63(15). 63(17), 63(19), 63(20), 

63(21), 63(25), and 63(27). These items .should now become subject tO 
revenue duties. When any items are removed from the protective list 
they wTl naturally become subject t,o such revenue duti8.s as the (.lovern- 
ment may decide. It is not really within our province to suggest what 
rates of revenue duties should apply to such de-proteeted items. The 
scales of revenue duties must he decided by Government in the light f£ 
budgetary recinirements. In view of certain anomalies that mw exist in 
the Tariff Schedule, we are bound to draw the attention of Ihe Govern¬ 
ment to the.se anomalies. At present where, the, protective dutio.s are ud 
valorem, the duty on British materials is 12 per cent. aJid is lo.ver than 
the rate of reve.iiue duties which is generally 18| per cent. But in the 
ease of (\ontirental materials, the rate of protective duties, whicli is 24 
per cent., is higher than the rate of revenue duties indicated above. When 
the protective duties are specific, their incidence is lower than l.hat of 
reveniio duties, both in the ease of British and* Continental steel iuo.- 
ducts. AVhen. the .original revenue and protective duties were iised. the 
Government could not have intended to levy revenue duties at higher 
rales than protective duties. The anomaly has crept in partly heeanae of 
the, increase in the rates of revenue duties neo:e,ssitaterl■ by the binl'^etary 
repotiremcIlls cf fhf. -nei-ior!, and raGlv b'-cause of the uusettitm r.f 
the relation between the specific and ad valorem rates due to the great 



increase in Hit; pricn’S of ilio articles. If, as a leault of our recomraenda- 
iion for tlie ds-proieetiou of these items, they are subjected to ra*:e.j of • 
revenue duties in excess of the prevailing rates of protective duties, it 
would be a consequence which we do not contemplate and which the 
ifoYCrnment itself wcrald not wish. We, therefore, further recoinuiend 
that whatever scales of revenue duties are adopted for these de-protected 
Itenis, they should not be higher than the existing levels of protective 
duties applicable to these items. The problem becomes further eompli- 
eated by the fact that in the present Tariff Schedule there are differential 
scales of duties applicable to most of these items—a lower seaie for goods 
of JJritish manufacture and a higher scale for -the rest. It is not within 
our purview to express any opinion as to whether these differential rates 
-should still be maintained w'hen these items are transferred to the reve- 
UtK* list.. There is one further point to which we should draw' the atten¬ 
tion of the (jiovernmeiit. The scales, of revenue duties as we have show'n 
above are in many case.s higher than the scales ,of protective duties. If 
oiU' recomm(;ndatio}i that tlie revenue duties on de-protected items should 
not be in e.xeess of the existing protective duties thereon is accepted, then 
■the inwsent unT)roteeted items -would in most eases bear a higher scale of 
i'oveniie duties. In other words, there would be different scales of reve- 
■uue duties applicable to similar or allied groups of iron and steel pro¬ 
ducts. It would b" desirable to have as far as possible a uniform scale 
of revenue duties njiplicabte to all .similar categories of iron and steel 
.products It is therefore a matter for the consideration of Oov(u'nment 
W'hether they sliould not take advantage of the present opportuviiti' vo 
‘bviiig about the alicve result. 

15. (1) During the discussion in the conference it was pointed out 
to us that even if it was decided to remove 
Special pr^ucts on protection from the iron and steel industry 

which protection should in general, there -vi’cre certain items which 

be continued. uecded spciiinl consideration. Tafas in their 

written menionuidam had made a specitd 
plea for the continuation of protection in regard to alloy, tool a'nd 
special steels, apd high silicon electrical steel .sheets wdiieh had been 
developed ma«nly during war time to help the war effort. They made 
this plea partly on the ground of tariff inequality in regard tio the im¬ 
port duty on ferro-alloys and on non-ferrous metals and partly on the 
ground of wide disparity betw.’een the TJ.K. control prices of ferro ' 
alloys and non-ferrous metals and the Indian Governmeiii; bond issue 
yates, which are said to be much higher. The question of alloy, tool 
a^id spjccial .steels is already before the Board for examination nnd we 
-reeommeml that, pending the report of the Board, the prevailing pro¬ 
tective duties on these articles as well as high silicon electrical steel 
sheets shojild be allowed to continue till 31st March, 1948. In the mean¬ 
time Tatas may .submit an application for continuance of protection to 
high silicon electrical steel sheets, which would also be considered along 
with the claim for protection Tcquired by the ferro-silicon industry which 
is being irn'estigated by theT'ariff Board. 

(2) Indian Steel and Wire Products made a special plea in respect 
of h^h carbon ^re and spring steel wire which have been developed 
py them during war tiihe and in regard 10 which they said they were 
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unable to meet foreign competition at the prevaiiling prices. Since this 
question was raised for the first time at the conference we did not have 
sufficient time to go into it and. compare the costs of manufacture with 
the landed costs. We, however, propose to make this inquirv in a, de¬ 
tailed manner as early as possible, and we recomend that, pending the 
result of this inquiry, the i)resent protective duties on carbon wire and- 
spring steel wire should remain in force. 

(3) The Tinplate Comi)auy of India also put in a plea for conti¬ 
nuation of protection to the tinplate industry on the ground of increa^ 
in the prime costs, namely those of tin-bars and tin, which according 
to them have fallen more heavily on the Indian industry than the British 
industry. They produced statistics to show the increase in the price 
of tin bar and tin in India and England between 1934 and 1946, which 
according to them imposed a certain amount of handicap on them as 
compared with the British manufacture. They, however, admitted that 
at present there. wa,s no competition from England in respect of tinplatcj 
and the Iron and Steel Controller informed us that he was having very 
great difficulties in importing even small quantities of tinplate inter 
imiiij at reasonable price.s. In view of the lack of competition, w'e are 
luiahle to accept the plea put forward by the Tinplatb Company of 
India foi continitation of protection to this industry. But, if such ft 
competition ever arises in the future, a.nd the Tinplate Co. of India- 
finds itself xinable to face competition from'the C.K. or other foreign 
countries, it is -open to it to come forward with a fresh application foi' 
iuM'Stigation of the case, which we have every reason to believe will bf 
speedily dispo.scd of by government. 

(4) Manufacturers of fabricated .steel also pleaded for continua¬ 
tion of protection on the, ground that the integrated units in the TJ.K., 
might be in a position to export these materials at competitive prices' to 
the .Indian market. Upon further examination, however, they admitted 
thi..t at present their capacity was much below the total Indian re* 
qinrcincnts and that, further, they were finding it difficult to run their 
factories up to their full capacities for want of sufficient raw materials. 
They also admitted that a,t present the imports of fabricated steel were 
negligible and they were unable to predict when ,such imijorts, might 
come in large quantities and at competitive prices so as to offer severe 
competition to thorn. In view of these reasons, we are unsible to accept 
their plea for continuation of protection to this industry. There is, 
however, one point arising out of this discussion to which we would like 
to draw government’s attention. They pointed out the existence of a 
tariff inequality in respect of ceraitn articles such p,s sluice gates, upon 
which a lower duty was charged as these articles were regarded 
machinery parts rather than as fabricated steel. They were unable 
to give full details in regard to such articles for which this .tariff in¬ 
equality exists. We suggest that, if they malce a proper representation 
supported by facts and figures in support of their complamt regarding 
the existence . of a tariff inequality, the application should be sympa* 
tiicticalljT considered by the Central Board of Revenue. 

; Wo brtvie recfjiiimehd^ the Coiifinnance' of protection in thd 
case of certain prodnct.‘Ldii<d«a^^=?IF=Hsuus 63f2), 63GTk 63('20Ua,ud 
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83(25'' whici! come tiuder she category of alloy, tool and special steels, 
high silicon electrical steel siieets, and high carbon and spring steel 
wires for which the continnance of protection is necessary. As these 
items are not shown separately in the existing schedule, we have su^ 
gested certain amendments to the present schedule. In Appendix IX 
W 0 have indicated in detail the amendments suggested for products 
covered by these items which should continue to enjoy the existing pro¬ 
tection till :llst March, 1948. Part A of the appendix contains an 
enumeration of these items and the nature and rate of duties applipabie 
to them at present. Part B of the appendix indicates how these items 
have to be split up fit^d reclassified and what is the nature and rate or 
duty proposed. 

16 Tt must have been observed from the preceding paragraphs 
that the industry’s demand for continuation 
Assurance of future of protection, even in a nominal form, with the 

proteclion to the indus- protective duties held in a,beyanco, was not 

try. based on tiie existence of any competition at 

the pi'csent moment, but it was rather actuated by the fear that duiup' 
in« might be resorted to by foreign countries in futur;', and tliat if such 
dumping took place, the government machinery might move so slowly 
that considerable harm might ensue to the industry before the matter 
eotilii be put right. Another ground urged by the industry for the 
niaintenauce of status quo was that de-protection at this stage when 
the industrv was formulating ambitious plans for expansion in order to 
make the coimt ry self-sufficient in this vital product, might, have the effect 
of cliscouragiug the investment of the necessary capital in new iron and 
steel projects. The iron and Steel (Major) Panel has estimated that the 
amount of capital required for ,a unit capable of producing initially 
about half a million tons of finished steel so laid out and designed as to 
peimit it.s farther expansion to double this capacity would cost at pre¬ 
sent about 25 crores of rupees. Both these grounds, though not jiisti- 
fedng, ill the opinion of the Board, for the continuance of protection, merit 
serious considferation and call for some action on the part of Govern¬ 
ment. Witli a view to allaying the fears of the industry and encourag¬ 
ing fresh inc vestment for expansion, we recommend that Government 
should, simnUaneonsly with the termination of protection to the iron 
and steel industry, make a declrjration that this industry would be free 
at any time to approach them with a request for protection,‘and that, 
in the event of such a request being made, government shall forthwith 
institute a tariff inquiry,' If, as a result of such a tariff inquiry, the 
industry is able to prove that it is managed on soimd; business lines and 
that it is unable to compete with imports by reason of the landed costs 
Wng below the- fair selling prices of comparable products, government 
would give the necessary protection. With such an assuraneo, vve do 
not see any' reason why the industry should feel doubtful that .Iflie re¬ 
quired protection or assistance would he forthcoming. Although it is 
the declared policy of Government to foster and develop industries by 
protecting them wherever it is necessary, the assurance that we re- 
CiOmmend carries an obligation oh the part of the government tO 
guarantee a prompt tariff inquiry when the industiy asks for it. In 
fttp opinioB, such a» assurance should be more valuable from the 



poll t oi' view of botli the iiicliisii'y as. it exists today and its future ex- 
pajision than piecemeal extension of the existing protection from year 
to year. We attach great im})ortaiice to this assurance by Government, 
Which we consider to be an integral part oi^ our recommendation. Any 
decision by Governinent to terminate the existing protective duties, 
must, therefore, be accompanied by tlic declaration as< set forth above. 
We .Tieed liardly add th^t one implication of the propo.sed assurance is 
tbait any rc(iue.st from the indirstry for proteetion must be immediately 
referred to tlie Tariff Board and that every endeavour should be made 
to m*ke, a decision within six months of the date, of receipt oL apphea- 
tion for protecdioii. 

17. 7'he goestion of continuation of control in its present or niodi- 
lied form was :il.sf) rai'-i,?d at the cOiitc?encc. 

Effect of control. j, siigge.sled that the \vhi.>lc (piestion of 

■contiad slu/ttld be rc-cxaiuined vritl) a vien’ to making iron and .steel 
products available to the public at clieapcr rates tlu',u at present, assur¬ 
ing at the same time a reasonable margin of profit to the producers. 
The (fiu'stioij of control has been thoroughly dealt with by the Iron and 
Steel iMw.io)') Panel in cliapur VIT of tltcir first report and many of 
the issues nu'Jition('d either in the repoit or rai.sed at the eoiifcreuce are 
rejiJly outside the purview of a tariff enquiry. W e should, however, 
like ti ])oint out tlmt so long as eonirol continues, it affords an indirect 
protection to the indigenous industry. The prices of all varieties of 
iron, and steel products are at present fixed by the Iron and Steel Con¬ 
troller on the basis of pre-war priee.s plus atidiled inerease.s y in costs 
■owing to the rise in costs of materit'iis. wages, etc. The prices of the 
imported articles are also informally fixed the Iron and Steel Con¬ 
troller after paying due regard to the correspouding qualities manu¬ 
factured in India, It is presumed thcit so' long as the steel position 
reinaius tight and there is an apprelien.si(>n of sonic of t.hc.se .supplies liud- 
ing their Way into the black-market and being offered to the general 
oonsuinei' at exorbitant iirices, the present control, iu some form or 
•other, will be considered necessary. If our presumption is correct a,nd 
if the control is retained during the next two years or so, then the 
mere existence of this eonirol will afford an indirect protection to the 
iiidiistiy in two ways. It will, on the one hand, guarantee it a reason¬ 
able margin of profit calculated on the basis of costs of inaiuifacturo 
.and, on the oGier, it will prevent any unfair competition from imported 
prwJucts, of Avhich the prices will also be fixed by the Controller wdth due 
regard to the price,s of the indigenous products. We, therefore, feel 
that even if the present protection is terminated on 31st March 1947 as 
a result of our findings, the industry will enjoy an indirect protection 
Tiy virtue of the control which is likely to continue for some time tO 
come. This, together with the imposition of such revenue duties may 
be found necessary upon budgetary considerations, will, in our opinion, 
affo-rrl indirect proteetion to the industry for the next two or three yearg 
niid will certainly give them adequate safeguards against dumping for 
Wilich some fears were expressed by the representatives of the industry 
the conference. 
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IS. Wa have iltalt with the maiu issue,? relating to this inquiry., 
At the conference, howerer, certain other 
Special iioints raised points were raised by the primary and 

at the conference. secondary producers with -which we shall now 

deal briefly. 

(1) Demand for a full-fledged inquiry.—The view that the Tariff 
Board should hold a, full-fledged inquiry not only for the purpose of 
fixation of prices but also to go into the organization, efficiency and 
equipment of the steel industry was expressed by several speakers at 
the conference. In their opinion, such an inquiry is necessary to safe- 
gufl^rd the consumers’ inferestsL It was pointed out by them that, al¬ 
though steel is produced more cheaply in India than, in many otiier 
countries, still the full benefit of cheap production is not passed on to 
the consumer. It was urged that the Tariff Board should, therefore, 
go intii the matter and look into the question of internal costs and the ori^ 
gai.ization of the industry in the course of this year, and that the exist¬ 
ence of abnormal conditions prevailing to-day should not stand in the 
way of such inquiry. We are of the opinion that such an inquiry, rais¬ 
ing many fundamental and complex issues, is out-side the scope of this 
reference, but we are dra-wing Government’s attention to the views ex¬ 
pressed at the conference regarding the need for such an inquiry for 
such action as Government may deem fit to taike in the matter 

(2) lie-rolling industry’s handicaps .—The representatives of the Re^ 
rollers stated that they require 350,000 tons of steel billets for which 
they have the capacity to roll merchants bars, but they are not provided 
with the requisite quantity of billets. Their industry is, therefore,. 
stg,rved for want of sufficient raw material. They also pointed out that,, 
as the primary industry was not in- a position to supply the requisite 
quantity of billets to them, they wanted pig iron so that they could 
make their own billets. They stated that they have got the capacity tn 
manufaelure steel from pig iron to the extent of 100,000 tons and vvant- 
ed an inquiry as to why the primary producers did not supply pig iron 
to them even when they could spare it. They further stated that, as. 
the secondary industry was not able to utilize its full capacity, Ibey 
were losing money, and tha.t, therefore. Government should help them 
by refunding to them the excise duty on steel realised from .the main 
producers. They wanted the Tariff Board to enquire into all these- 
matters. Some of these points have been dealt with in the aecoil® 
report of the Iron and Steel (Major) Panel, apd in any case, they ?ire 
outside the scope of the present inquiry. Since they were raised at the 
conference, we are drawing Government’s attention to,,them for suck 
action as may be regarded necessary in the ma,tter. 



(3) Jleavy rucidence oj freight:—T!he ropioaentatives of the Mysore 
li’KTi & Steel Worhs stated that for some time past the inerease )n freight 
1 (d imposed a heavy burden on them. The freight on coal had increased 
-tt'om about Its. 23 per ton in 1942-43 to Its. 61 per ton at the present 
time. ApfU't from this increase in freight, they also stated that they 
•were severely handicapped by inerease in prices of scrap iron which had 
risen from Rs. 46 per ton in 1942-43 to Rs. 67 per ton in 1946 and increase 
in the cost of eharioal which had risen by about Rs. 20 per ton. As, a 
result of these various increases they stated that their cost 'bf manMfac- 
ture had gone up by about Rs. 74 per ton. They urged that immediate in¬ 
vestigation should be held to inquire into these matters. These points 
are also outside the purview of the present inquiry, but since they were 
raised at the Conference, they arc brought to the notice of Government. 

19. Our conchisions and recommendations may he. summarised as. 

Summary of conclu- under 
sions and recommenda- 
tion.s. 

(1) The Indian demand for steel in the next two or three yeari> is 
estimated at over two million tons per annum. (Paragraph 7). 

(2) The jjrosent production of finished steel of all categories includ¬ 
ing those produced in Ordnance Factories and in electric and other small 
furnaces and steel rolleel from scrap would not exceed 1.2 million tons 
per annum. (Paragraph 8). 

(3) The presei.t world output of. steel is by no means sufficient ta 
jneet the world demand, and it is, therefore, extremely doubtful if the 
foreign countries '.vill be able to offer any competition to the Indian iron 
and steel industry in the next few years. (Paragraphs 10, 10-A). 

(4) In spite of the relaxation of controls the import of iron and 
steel products, especially of the pr.otected varieties, has not sliowu any 
appreciable iiieroaso .since the termination of war. (Paragraph 11). 

(5) The retention prices of h’on and steel products manufactured 
in India arc; lower than the c.i.f. iirices of similar products from other 
countries, iind unle.ss foreign countries are in a position to reduce con¬ 
siderably thc'ir e.xport prices, foreign eoinpetition will not assume 
threatening proportions in the next few years. (Paragraph 12.) 

(6) The industry lias not been able to substantiate its demand for 
tho coiitinnanae of protection.. The scheme of protection to the industry 
should thcvelore be terminated with effect from end of March 1947, ex¬ 
cept in resiiect of certain special items such as alloy, tool and special 
steels, high silicon electrical steel sheets and high carbon and spring 
steel wires. (.Paragraph 14.) 

L1688CD 



(7) Unless budgetary eonsiderations dictate otherwise, the revenue 
duty to be imposed on the de-protected items should not be higher^ than 
the existing levoj of protective duties applicable to these items. (Para¬ 
graph 14.) 

(8) it is K matter for consideration of Government whether they 
should not take advantage of the present opportunity to bring about as 
far as })ossible a uniform scale of revenue duties applicable to all sinular 
categories of steel and iron products. (Paragraph 14.) 

' (9) Pending the results of a detailed inquiry into (a) alloj^, tool 
and special steels item 63(2) and: 63(3), (b) high silicon electrical sUel 
dieets (63^20), (c) high carbon apd spring steel wires (63|2:)), the 
prevailing protective duties on these artu4.es .should be continued, (laia- 
graph 15.) 

(10) With a view to allaying the fears of the industry and en¬ 
couraging investment of capital for expairsion, Government should, 
simultaneously with the termination of protection to the iron and su.cl 
industry, make e declaration that this industry would be free at any time 
to approach them with a request for protection from competition from 
abroad, ami thav,, in the event of such a request being made, Goi'eriiment 
shall forthwith institute a tariff inquiry, and on the results of the tariff 
.inquiry Government would give the industry the necessary protection. 
(Paragraph 16.) 

20. We have great pleasure in expressing our thanks to all_ (hose 
representatives of the prodncer.s, associations, 
Acknowledgments. importers, consumers and other interests who 

at very giiort notice accepted our invitation to attend the inquiry and 
helped us in oiu deliberations. We, are grateful to Mr, E. G. Spooner, 
Iron and Steel Ccntroller and Mr. G. W. M, Whittle of the Department 
of Industries and Supplies for the. valuable belji rendered by them in 
this inquiry. We would also like to expre.ss our keen appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by our Technical Adviser, Mr. R, N. Kapur, 
wlio put in a great deal of hard work in collecting statisti(*al datf,. Wa 
would also like to thank the Deputy and Assistant Secretaries, Rai Sajiib 
Aggarwal and Dr. Rama Varma, and our Official Reporters and Clerical 
Staff for the help given by them at all stages of the inquiry which enabled 
us to complete this inquiry in record time. 

SHANMTJ.KHAM CUETTY, 

rr'>,sidtni'. 

0. C. DBSAI, 

MfimherSecrefary. 

NAZIR AHMAD, 

Memhcr. 

II. D. DSY, 

Memher. 

s. c. aggarw;al 

Depmy-Secrelary 

Bo.rsISAr, 

.i2lh Felrjary 194V. 



APPENDIX L 


{Vide paragraph 1). 

No. 134-1(36)140. 

GoVKBNMENT ok lUTDlA. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Aeu' Delhi, the 19th December 104^ 


Ffom 

B. N. BanEkji^ Esq., M.B.E., 

Dep’^ity Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

To 

The Membee-Seoeetar.y, 

lud'Mn Tariff Board, 

Coltex House, Ballard Estate, 

BOMBAY. 

Si», 

I am (lirected it) address you on the question of eontimmnce of proteciLiorii ft* 
ceilaiii ola established industries and particularly the sugar, paper and wood 
pulp, cotton texlilc iflauulaeturing, and iron and steel manufacturing industriea 
v;hieh had been granted tariff protection on the baas of reeommendatious made 
by previous Tariff Beards. As you are no doubt aware, the period for which 
protections liad been granted to these industries was due to expire during the 
early years of the )yar, but had to be extended from time to time, and the la^t 
extension agreed to uy the Legislature is due to expire on the 31st March 1947. 
<3overnmc,nt have tbeiefore, to decide urgently as to their future course of action 
in respect of conthniation of protection to those industries beyond the 31st March 
3tl47, so that the uceessary l^islation could be undertaken during the forthcom¬ 
ing Budget Session of the Indian Legislature. 

2. The ’uost huitable method of coming to a decision on this question would 
undoubtedly be to request the Tariff Board to investigate the claims of these 
industries to continued enjoyment of protection at the existing, or at a reduced 
or enhanced scale. The Government of India are advised, howetw, that many 
of the eceuviinic uncertainties which made it impossible to conduo. such an en¬ 
quiry dui iiig the war are still continuing, and they are therefore oonsidering 
■whether any aUeri'-Mtive method could be found for evaluating lU a siiimnary 
manner, and penning a full-dress tariff investigation which has bs be ])ostponed 
to a later date, the necessity or otherwise of continuing the existiag measures of 
protection afforded to these industries beyond the 81st March 1947. While the 
Government of India consider that there is a good deal of force in the argument 
that conditions have not yet sufficiently returned to normal for q reasonably a«- 



vi.ialc apj> aigomput of domestje out and foreign prices, they fed at the same 
tLut that many o*f t-fte already protected induatries have reached a stage vhCTO 
tile continuance of protection, at the existing level merely results in th^ grant of 
an excessive margin of profit to the nianufaeturing interests at the direct ex¬ 
pense of the consumer. 

3. I am therefoi'e to i-equcst you to bo so good as to place this matter before 
the Tariff Board aud let Government have their advice as to what would lie Ihe 
’ est method of proceeding further in this matter In making their recommenda¬ 
tions, the Board will no doubt bear in mind the interests both of the manufae- 
turers and the consumers and will therefore consider the advisability of liaving 
a summary discussion with the representatives of the industries mentioned earlier 
in the letter and other interested parties. As a decision has to be taken well be¬ 
fore the commencement of the Budget Session in order to enable Government to 
introduce the necessary le;>islative measures in time, it -will be greatly appreciated 
if the Board could fonvard their considered opinion as regards the degree of p?'o- 
tection to he continued to these four industries, by the end of January, although 
tills n ay involve some delay in complejting the Board’s programme relative to the 
wavlime industries. 


I have the honour to bo. 
Sir, 

iTour most obedient seiwaut, 
B. N, BANERJI, 


Deputy Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
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APPENDIX a 

{Vide paragraph 1). 

GtoVEKNMENT OP INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE. 

New Delhi, the 20jfe January J.‘J47. 

BESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

No. 28'T((J)|46.—In tlieir Resolution in the Department of Commerce No, 
218-T(5.5)]45, dated the Srd November 1945, the Government of India announeed 
the Bet ting up of a Tariff Boarfl to investigate claims for assistance or protee- 
fjon, received from industries which have hteen started or developed in war 
time. 

2. Government have also under consideration the question of continuance of pro¬ 
tection to certain industries which were established before the war and were granted 
tariff protection on the basis of recommendations made by previous Tariff Boards. 
They have decided to request thei Tariff Board, ^ up under_ the Resolution 
referred to in the pm ediug paragraph, to investigate and advise them with re¬ 
gard to the claims of such industries. 

3. Government recognise that, in the present abnormal conditions, it would 
not be possible to formulate a long term tariff policy in respect of the well 
established industries. The Tariff Board is accordingly requested to hold sum¬ 
mary inquiries and advise Government whether, in present circumstances, pro¬ 
tection at the existing or at a different scale should be granted for a furthei 
year after the 31st March 1947 to the following industries!— 

(1) Bugar; 

(2) Paper and wood pulp} 

(3) Cotton Textiles ; 

(4) Iron and Steel. 

N. E. PItLAI. 

Seeretary to the Chvernment of India, 
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APPENDIX III. 

{Vide paragraph 3). 

Idst of firms, bodies and individuals to whom the invitations to attend the 

conference were issued, 

PROnUCKES : 

1. The Tain Iron & Steel Co, Ltd., Bombay. 

2. Ibe Indian Iron & Bteel Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

3. The Steel Corporavion of Bengal Ltd., Calcutta; 

4. Ti>e Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadravati. 

5. Tile Tinplate Co. of India Ltd., Calcutta. 

6. The Indian Steei k Wire Products Ltd., Calcutta. 

7. The Braithwaite Bum & Jessop Construction Co. Ltd., Calcutta, 

8. Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

ASS'OCLiTW.XS: 

1. The Federation of Baroda State Mills & Industries, Baroda. 

2. The Bombay Iron Mer-i-hants’ Association, Bombay. 

3. The Steel Re-roUihg Mills’ Association of India, Calcutta. 

4. The Bombay Steel Traders’ Association, Bombay. 

JMPORTRJtS: 

1. Adaniji Loolcitianji & Co., Bombay. 

2. Devidayal & Sons, Bombay. 

3. Damodar Khotsey, Bombay. 

4. Anandji Haridas & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

5. T'he Bombay Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

6. Grahains Trading Co, (India) Ltd., Bombay. 

7. Guest, Keen, Williams Ltd,, Calcutta. 

S. Heatjy Jk Gresimin Ltd., Bombay. 

CONfiUMEES : 

1. The Mukund Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Bombay, 

2. The Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

3. liicliardson & Crndclas Iron Works, Bombay. 

4. Bhagat & Sons, Ltd., Bombay. 

5. Metal Bo.x Co. of India Ltd., Bombay. 

6. Alcock Ashdown & Co. Ltd,, Bombay. 

7. The United S'tee’ Co. (India) Ltd., Bombay. 

mniriDUALs 

1. J. C. Mahindra Esq., Mahindra & Mohammed Ltd., Bombay. 

2. S. M. Bashir, E,su., J. K. Iron & Steel Works, Cawnpore. 

OFFICIALS: 

1. E. G, Spooner, Eaq., Iron & Steel Controller, Calcutta. 

2. G, W. M. Wliiitk, Esq., T.C.S,, Department of Industries & Sup¬ 
plies, New Delhi. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


{Vide paragraph 3). 

List of the petwis iv'ho attended the Iron and Steel Conference held on the 'ilth 

January 194'/. 

PRODUCERS. 


Sir Ardeshir Dalai T 
and y 

Mr. A. Rajagopalati J 
Sir Padamji Ginwala 


Mr. Balkrishna I 

Mr. D. C. Krishna Rao ^ 

Mr Dattatreyan j 

Mr J. P. Ainscough 

Mr V. P. Dube T 

Mr. I.M. Pai, L .. 

and f 


Mr. Jayantilal Devidayal 
Mr.H.W.T.Hain 
Mr. S. S. H. Sitwell 


Seth Raraanlal Chimanlal .. 

Mr. A. A. Jasdenvala 

Mr.N.N. Bakshit 1 
Mr. R. P.Nevatia L 
and f 

Mr. S. K. Nag J 
Mr. Anandji Haridas 1 
and 'f 

Mr. Babubhai Odhavji J 


Mr. A. A. Jasdenvala 
Mr. Anandji Haridas 
Mr. Eorbes Leith 
Mr. B. G. P. Spinks 


.. Representing The Tata Iron & SteelCo. Ltd., 
Bombay. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Go. lAd. 
and The Steel Corporatiru of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

The Myspre Iron & Steel Worka, 
Bhadravati. 

The Tin Plate Co. of India Ltd., 
Calcutta. 


The Indian Steel & Wire Product, 
Ltd., Calcutta. 


Braithwaite & Co., Calcutta. 

” The Braithwaite Burn & Jessop 

” Construction Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

. Representing The Federation of Baroda State.MiU* 
and Industries, Baroda. 

The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay. 

Steel Re-rolling Mills’ Association’ 
Calcutta. 


. • if 

importers. 

.. Representing 


consumers. 


The Bombay Steel Traders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, 

Adamji Lookmanji & Co., Bombay. 
Anandji Haridas & Co., Bombay. 
Guest Keen,' WilliamsLtd., Calcutta. 
Heatly & Gresham Ltd., Bombay. 


Mr. S. M. Lai T 
and ^ 

Mr. J. P. VarmaJ 
Mr. C. Etherington 

Mr. Parkinson 
Mr. Miller 

Mr. J. Mackenzie Mair 


Mr. J. 0. Mahindra 
Mr. 8. M. Bashir . 

E. G. Spooner, Esq. 

G, W. M. Whittle, Esq., I.C S, 


.. Representing The M'lkund Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. 

Richardson & Cruddas Iron Works, 
Bombay. 

MetalBoxCo. of IndiaLtd., Calcutta. 
Aloock Ashdown & Co., Bombay. 

’’ The United Steel Co. (India), Ltd., 

” Bombay. 

individuals. , t 

.. Representing Mabindra & Mohammed Ltd., 
^ Bombay. 

J.K. Iron & Steel Works, Cawnpore. 

OFFICIALS. 

.. Representing Iron & Steel Controller. Calcutta. 

Department of Industries and bup- 

*’ plies, New Delhi- 
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APPENDIX V, 

[Vide paragraph 6(&).] 

Output of principal products of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., from 1934^35 to 

1945-46. 

Statement (1). 

Output of principal products.- 

[Figures in tons] 





Coke 

Pig iron 

Steel 

Saleable 





ingots 

Steel 

1945-46 .. 


< 

901,000 

1,006,000 

1,014,000 

746,000 

1944-45 .. 



793,000 

860,000 

954,000 

747,000 

1943-44 .. 


. . 

964,000 

1,148,000 

1,092,000 

831,000 

1942-43 .. 



1,058,000 

1,106,000 

1,001,000 

728,000 

1941-42 .. 



1,136,000 

1,237,000 

1,082,000 

839,000 

1940-41 .. 


... 

1,135,000 

1,180,000 

1,084,000 

834,000 

1939-40 .. 

• • 

• <« 

972,000 

1,140,000 

1,018,000 

777,000 

1938-39 .. 

• • 


865,000 

1,020,000 

947,000 

716,000 

1937-38 

• * 


896,000 

921,000 

899,000 

674,000 

1986-37 .. 



778,000 

827,000 

850,000 

680,000 

1935-36 


. . 

730,000 

900,000 

880,000 

661,000 

1934-35 .. 


. . 

726,000 

892,000 

834,000 

611,000 ■ 








APPENDIX V-T-eoncld. 
Statement (2). 
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. Plates .. I 46 51 65 65 | 76 „ 79 67 56 4,694 5,601 4,801 
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APPENDIX VI 
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APPENDIX VI—eowtd!. 

Statement (lA). 

'Production of Finished Steel {Protected Variety only) 1939-44. 


Desoription 

1939 

1940 

■ 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 




(r 

• _ 










!• Boiled Prodncte ; 







Heavy Bails & Bish Plates ., 

99 

102 

84 

76 

118 

97 _ 

Sheets G-10 and Tinner 

137 

177 

234 

218 

233 

218 

Plates 2' and op .. 

74 

76 

73 

77 

68 

69 

Plates B.P. 


0-3 

6 

7 

7 

0-6 

Bars J* and up ,. 

253 

299 

278 

280 

310 

197 

Bods under 

46 

76 

76 

69 

51 

80 

S. Iron and Steel Gaalinge and 
Manufactwea: 







Heavy atructurals .. 

77 

78 

80 

72 

51 

76 

Light atructurals .. 

68 

97 

131 

102 

121 

118 

Bolts, Nuts, Eivets and Spikes 

8 

12 

16 

16 

18 

21 

Steel Castings ., 

Shell Steel ., 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

4 1 ' 

10 

4-1 

* > 

6 

51 

31 

34 

26 

Spring Steel 

6 

10 

5 

8 

13 

17 

Tool Steel 

0-3 

0-7 

0-8 

0-7 

1 

4 

Wires df Wire Products 

16 

21 

28 

. 31 

27 

22 

1. Tin Plates and Substitutes 

69 

62 

67 

58 

68 

73 

Total 

.. 

842 

1,020 

1,128 

1,045 

1,129 

979 


APPEKDIX yi-CMoW. 
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PrOTiBiona-i, 




4S 



*BasiB prices in Sooth Africa and U.K. for delivery to their home markets.' 
Source:—The Iron & Ooal Trade Eeriew, London, Dated 6th December, 1946. 
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APPENDIX Vm. 

{Vide paragraph 12). 

and Bteel Prke Movement in Australia, V,K. and V.8.A. 
AuBtralia—Domestic Prices, 

(per ton of 2,240 Iba.) 


i 

Bate 

Pig Iron 

j Structural Steel 

i 

Bar Steel 
(Merchant Bars) 


£A 

In Rs. 

£A 

In Rs. 

£A 

In Ba. 

i 

June—* 1936 

4 6 0 

46-62 

9 13 0 

103-21 

9 13 0 , 

103-21 

1946 

5 16 0 

1 

61-604 

1 1 

12 12 8 

1 

135-103 

i 

12 12 Si 

i I 

135*103 

1 


Prices ju't e'.i.f. Australian capital ports. 
UNITED EIN&DOM. 


Date 

Pig Iron 

1 

1 1 

j Struoturc 

il Stee) ^ 

i 

Bar 

(Merohai 

Steel 

It Bars) 


£8tg 

Rs. 

fstg j 

Bs. 

£stg 1 

Rs. 

June—-1936 

4 0 6 

63-6 

9 7 6 

126-0 

O 

GO 

114-6 

1946 

8 8 6 

112-3 

15 9 6 

206-3 

17 13 6 1 

235-6 


P.O.B. Domestic Prices. 
UMTED STATES OF AMEBIC A. 


Year 

Pig 
Basic J 

Iron 

"urnace. 

Sti 

S 

■ucfcural 
fceel Mill 

Steel E 

ails Mill 

I 

Steel 

re-r 

Pittf 

Billets, 

oiling, 

iburgh. 


% 

! 

Rs. 

9 

Rs. 

$ 

Rs. 

9 

Es. 

1936 .. 

19-115 

03-366 

41-684 

138-116 

36-627 

121-418 i 

1 

29-750 

98-621 

1946 

23-600 

77-902 

47-040 

165-937 

40-000 

132-6 

34-000 

112-71 

*(to 14th Feb.) 










Average whole-sale Prices in the ‘United States of America. 

♦Later figures not available. However, from 15th Feb., 1646 fixed prices for Ison and 
Steel products were increased by approximately 03to^4 per ton and continue to operate at 
the new level. 

Source: Annual Report of the Australian Tariff Board, for the year 1946. 



piinarmtk U^. 

<Pi»i 31:) 

Stmtsmemi thawing i\t etiUMrMkm of itetm$ oMi 

duty applieabaU to thorn mt pre»$itt. 



jTbe late of ezdae db^ M tb* 1ft Jmmmj, 1M7 wd vita fotb«r Botise, ob idl'atoeVia^btk p^ufd ia Brij 








Siatenient shctcing the ainvteration of certain tlems and the nature and rate of 
duly 02ij‘!icahlc 1 o tL'in at present. 
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